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pieces consist of twelve terra cotta vases and four 
objects in stone, ranging from the early Minoan Period 
to the Early Iron Age. Pour illustrations accompany 
the article. Besides these sixteen original pieces a 
number of reproductions illustrating this period has 
been added to the Museum. C. K. 



AB URBE DOMUM 



I was in a hurry, and the books are always helter- 
skelter on my five-foot shelf, but by good fortune no 
two are bound alike; so I quickly found what I wanted. 
A busy week in the city had distracted me to such an 
extent that nothing short of meadow-peace and a 
book-blessing would soothe my nerves and bring me 
back to stable equilibrium. Stone walls do make a 
prison, Lovelace to the contrary; and, if my garments 
had not become striped, at least the soul of me was 
bruised. But I know the open sesame to a renewed 
serenity. So I passed down the shelf, beyond Mon- 
taigne and Augustine and Shakespeare and Alice in 
Wonderland, and paused before the sons of ancient 
Rome. Here first stood Catullus. It is hard to get 
by Catullus. Before I knew it I had slipped him out, 
blown the dust off him with the ease of long practice, 
and he fell open at the pitiful lam, iam dolet quod egi. 
Well, of course that settled him. I was looking for 
peace, not a passionate outburst. Martial stood next, 
gray and modest apparently as a nun. He leaned 
forward with a leer, and I pushed him back. "You 
make me tired!", I said, thus expressing a momentary 
feeling and vindicating Athenagoras in a breath. 
Juvenal hung back and I gave him an unfriendly 
push that sent him completely out of sight until next 
sweeping day. As clever a man as you, Juvenal, 
should have found a path somewhere leading peace- 
ward! I moved along past Ovid and Terence, and 
fussy little Pliny, and austere Lucretius, most of whose 
pages are unthumbed, and so on until there were but 
two left. The two. Each has had a new binding, 
which is as upsetting as when one's bosom friend blos- 
soms out in a pink spring dress after the long-accus- 
tomed blue one. Horace is thick and brown, and the 
notes at his back are anything but reticent. "Not 
you, old chap", I said familiarly— I had excellent fresh- 
man reasons for my familiarity — "I'll have a round 
with you when the frosts come and the logs are lit". 
And then I closed my fingers on the slim, scholarly 
binding of the Master, and drew him gently from the 
shelf. With all my gentleness, I dislodged Cicero 
On Old Age, who fell clattering to the floor. Old age, 
forsooth! I kicked him under the bookcase. 

Out into the full sunshine I went, blinking at the 
royal largess of the sun. Annie had taken the baby- 
carriage down off the porch, and had packed the lunch- 
basket in on top of the baby's toes. Billy is a model 
baby, and while he is now my impedimenta (his acces- 
sories demand a plural), perchance the day will come 



when I shall be his. I lifted the lid of the basket to 
lay the Master within, but the contents were knobby; 
so I slid him behind Billy's little back instead. Here 
I was supplied for the afternoon with five of the eight 
accessories of life: bread, literature and a child were 
in my very hands; music stirred faintly and hummed 
drowsily in every hedge and thicket; beauty would 
leap upon my sight as soon as I turned the weeping 
willow yonder. And love and work? Well, I'd had 
enough of both to warrant an afternoon without them. 
And, finally, laughter I must forego, since Vergil has 
no sense of humor. 

Beyond the willow, earth slipped softly away, 
dipping down through gnarled, fruit-bearing boughs 
into a valley shimmering in the genial heat. Water, 
hidden somewhere in the depths below, broke in soft 
lappings upon my ear. Beyond, the level farms and 
fields spread themselves in the sun, and on the horizon 
the earth upheaped itself into serene hills. Hills! 
One suspects that the Creator originally made the 
landscape flat, and that when man complained 'I am 
weary', He repented, and lifted up upon the sky those 
softly-curving breasts of Demeter. Along the crest 
of the orchard we passed, through tangled patches 
of weeds where mob law ruled, yet where — miracle 
of the countryside — -peace prevailed. We paused at 
last where a huge pine tree stood with outstretched 
arms in a perpetual green benediction (a gracious word 
and gracious deed!) and took root along with the tree. 
Billy slept peacefully, his small nose lifted heavenward, 
his mouth half open, as though to display at all hours 
his one resplendent tooth. High noon and Septem- 
ber between them held the earth; and in the haze- 
dimmed atmosphere dwelt the sense of a sudden 
shock of silence after the summer's vital whir. Across 
the cricket's plaint sharp caesuras cut soundless blurs 
from time to time. The air was mute as with invisible 
prayer. Only the orchard floor, a tangle of green and 
gold, was faintly musical with infinitesimal pipings, 
sharp elfin echoes as it were of a larger melody. 

I slipped Vergil from under Billy's back and held 
him balanced lightly on my knee. Everything should 
be done in proper order, and first, of course, must 
come the old mediaeval rite which should reveal the 
keynote of the hour. Slowly I let the book fall open 
as it would. The leaves fluttered uncertainly. Ore 
favete omnes! warned Vergil in priestlike tones, bidding 
really for that profound silence which lies deeper than 
the lips and borders close upon reverence. Ah, in the 
babbling Babel of city ways, though a thousand should 
be silent, there are ten thousand to break in with 
the unpropitious word, and reverence is bruised with 
the mere noise of living. But here and now a shiver 
of expectancy leaps to life along the ruffled grass and 
dies away; the pine trembles and is quiet; the hills 
lift inscrutable, still brows; life stands an instant at 
holy pause — and then the Master speaks. Quis 
Deus incertum est; habitat Deusl Whether Jupiter 
or Jehovah or Osiris, we cannot know, but Numen 
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inest! Godhead walks, nay dwells, beside us, as one 
at home in the familiar meadows. 

It is a varied story the Master tells, from the young 
Daphnis with his flocks and his oaten pipe, and Tityrus, 
to whom the unshorn hills and the glad fountains sing, 
to Aeneas with his proud purpose and Dido with her 
swift passion. But through and behind it all one feels, 
as in an undercurrent, the presence of the Indwelling 
Spirit. Habitat Deus, as one walking in a garden 
at the cool of the day. As serious as Dante himself 
is this Vergil; heavy with the tears of things, touched 
with mortal sorrows, brooding "over the gens togata, 
anxious yet hopeful in regard to the high destiny of the 
people that is to impress the habit of peace upon the 
world. Like his own picture of rumor he walks with 
feet on earth and head amid the clouds, while his heart 
burns with a splendid vision of Rome past and Rome to 
be. Whether Aeneas seems to us a great leader or 
merely a pompous figure top-heavy with dignity, and 
whether Dido is a splendid flame-fed woman, sister by 
race and instinct to the splendid and fiery Jezebel, 
or a mere pitiful thing of moods and fancies, varium et 
mutabile, through it all, from the ashes of Troy to the 
Lavinian shore, run the inexorable processes of the 
suns; the universe of shining stars slipping down the 
skies; the splendor of the day's uprising; the terror of 
storm and shadow; the earthquake's throes; the vast 
engulfing whirlpool — flaming symbols and awful 
garments of God behind the ramparts of the world. 
Day unto day uttering speech is here, night unto night 
showing knowledge — a huge stage on which the actors 
are of necessity dwarfed to human proportions. But, 
even so, Dido's pyre lights the heavens widely. 'O 
Lord, light of my soul,' cries Augustine, 'I was forget- 
ful even of Thee and my own destruction, and wept 
only for Dido dead!' 

Up through the apple trees a warm, sweet odor of 
ripeness is wafted. The sleeping child beside me 
sighs and stirs softly. Drowsiness presses upon my 
eyelids. As through a haze I see a vision of the boy 
Vergil as he stood once in his father's orchard beneath 
the dew-laden apples, in a far high-tide of summer 
mellowness. Rome was full of death and famine and 
strife and glory, there where Tiber ran yellow by the 
seven hills. But in this remote and peaceful orchard 
grass was softer than sleep and sleep gentler than 
shepherds' songs. The boy's eyes are fixed upon the 
little girl that runs along beside her mother — parvam 
cum matte legentem — as they gather the rosy fruit 
into baskets. A grave, madonna face the mother has, 
and the tranquil eyes of one who knows the dawn's 
sanity and who draws night's quiet into a quiet breast. 
In the city ways, in the Subura, on the Sacra Via, 
along the Appian, night has a thousand eyes — but no 
eyelid. She sings at her work, this woman, the eternal 
song of prayer and praise of the countryside — 

Ceres, mother of mellowness, 
Come thou and bless 



With generous hand 

The happy fields and smiling land! 

Bless thou the fruitful womb of earth, 

And bring to birth 

The golden grains, 
And take a blessing for thy pains. 

Take thou the yearling, blemish-free, 

Avowed to thee; 

And take the wine 
Poured on the earth for thee and thine! 



But the little laughing child, a rosy-cheeked Phyllis 
or Daphne, taunts the silent boy, urging him to some 
deed of prowess among the tree-branches. He essays 
the deed, the branch breaks, and like many an older 
and bolder lover he comes to earth. Ut vidi, ut perii! 
he sighs afterward, recalling the scene in a few brief, 
charming lines. One instinctively feels that this 
is not only his first, but also his last, love affair. He is 
too sensitive to lay bare his heart again to laughing 
eyes, too shy to carry an apple, the ancient love-token, 
to another maiden to hide in her bosom away from her. 
mother's prying glance. Nay, no sweetheart is com- 
forted with apples because of him! And, if ever the 
empty tears of longing flow, the mind of him remains 
immota — fixed in its purpose. Indeed it is entirely 
possible that a youthful genius might find no hand out- 
stretched for his love-gift. For while virtue is its 
own reward, genius, is the punishment of others, and 
therefore to be shunned. 

Beyond the apple-trees the smoke is rising from farm 
chimneys, and across the fields farmers are returning 
by twos and threes to their dinners. I bethink me of 
my lunch-basket and turn to get it. As I lifted the 
basket, Billy's brief legs arise in the air, are thrust 
down mightily, and then his towseled head is up- 
reared. A baby always lifts his head by lifting his legs 
first. Why, I cannot tell, but it is so; and as long 
as the lunch-basket weighed upon his feet, he could 
no more arise than a donkey can bray whose tail 
is weighted. I lifted him down, and, after the 
cuddling which goes without saying, set him beside me 
on the warm earth. When one sits upon the earth, 
virtue passes from Demeter to her child, and he becomes 
almost as good as a grassblade, almost as simple and 
sane and vigorous. On the twentieth floor of a sky- 
scraper, he wilts like a plucked weed. Away from 
-earth is no nearer heaven. 

I poured a few drops from the thermos bottle by 
way of libation to the unseen but near-dwelling God, 
and scattered a few crumbs for the ant to whom the 
sluggard never condescends to go. To Billy I gave a 
cracker in the shape of a small life-preserver, warranted 
in raised letters upon its circular surface to be im- 
pervious to a solitary tooth, and this he worried hap- 
pily in playful puppy-fashion. Out of the basket I 
poured its store of apples, bread, cheese and nuts. 
Surely from this very meal it was that Vergil rose one 
gracious noontide and blessed the fields and all that in 
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them is — the rich flocks, the vines with their softly- 
globing bunches, the hurrying rivulets, the dove's 
voice in the elm, the murmur of the bees, the lengthen- 
ing shadows, the rising moon upgathering her light in 
a white crucible, the smoke curling from happy hearths, 
the quiet night crowned with sleep, and again the early 
piping of the birds and the bright dew upon the morn- 
ing grass. fortunatosl — ye to whose faithful toil 
the earth yields its golden harvest. Felix! — you who 
know intimately the great Earth-Mother, and for whom 
fear and fate and the roar of hungry death are hidden 
by spring's glamor and summer's promise and autumn's 
fulfilment and the white peace of winter. Yea, fortu- 
natus illel — for the smoke from his pure hearth is 
incense to heaven; Pan and the kindly satyrs haunt 
his woods and meadows; and the shy and lovely sister- 
nymphs are misty forms before his sun-dazed eyes. 
Discord he knows not, nor corroding want. He tills 
the happy fields of his fathers and passes them on to 
his thrice-blessed children. Of such is the gens togata, 
the rerum domini — citizens, and yet world-rulers, 
whose type is Cincinnatus hastening from the plow to 
the dictator's chair. 

The silver globe of Hesperus, the lengthening 
shadows, and a plaintive whine from Billy recall to me 
the time's passing. Upon the eastern edge of a yellow 
stubble field a yellow, ghostly moon hangs bubble- 
wise, poised so lightly between heaven and earth that 
a breath would seem to set it floating. The air shivers 
lightly through all its warmth. Noon readjusts 
itself with a view to becoming night, and night justifies 
its approach by a splendor-glowing west. Home 
heckons — old figure of speech, but home should rightly 
have no other gesture. Home beckons; and so, with 
Billy's head cuddling in my neck, and Vergil lying in 
state upon the pillow of the baby-carriage, we answer 
the gracious summons. I slip the Master back into 
his place upon the shelf, and in a softened mood I 
lift Cicero On Old Age from the floor, smooth his 
crumpled leaves, and give him to his niche. 'Old 
age hath yet his honor and his toil', aye, and his peace 
and pleasure too, if he have not grown too deaf of ear 
and heart to hear great Nature calling to him through 
the many-voiced lure of her fountains and groves and 
leaf-crowned hills, Ducite ab urbe dotnum 

'Bring Daphnis home from the city, O my songs! 
Bring Daphnis home!' 
Evanston, Illinois. Helen COALE Crew. 



REVIEWS 
The Katharsia of Homer 

Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. Thomson. 

Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1914). Pp. 

xii + 250. 7s., 6d., net ($2.50). 

Mr. Thomson's book is an attempt to do for the 
Odyssey what Professor Murray thinks he has done 
for the Iliad — to prove its evolution through centuries 



as a "traditional book" of the Greeks. Neither 
Professor Murray nor Mr. Thomson professes to be 
very hopeful of success. The former's "object all 
through is illustration rather than argument", and the 
latter only "seeks to illustrate a process". But in 
each case this confession of insufficiency is in strange 
contrast to the general tone of the discussion, which 
is as confident as if the thesis were being supported 
all along the line by irrefragable proof. 

The generally accepted presumption in fa-or of 
unity of authorship based on harmony of tone and a 
symmetry of structure, tanta (in the words of Wolf) 
quantum vix ullum aliud epos habet, is summarily 
rejected by Mr. Thomson, as being only an "assump- 
ion" till it is shown that such consistency could not 
have arisen in some other manner. This is a pleasant 
way of imposing on Unitarians the burden of proving 
an impossibly huge negative, but Mr. Thomson does 
not really mean it. In fact we must understand 
him as accepting the onus of proving the affirmative, 
but in which part of his work the demonstration is 
to be found is not apparent. For he has written but 
little about the epic, though much about the saga and 
"the beastly devices of the heathen". 

It is with these devices, "questions of mythology 
and religion", that he tells us he is mostly concerned, 
and these in an age so distant and dim that only "a 
few mystical and exceptional minds" can appreciate 
human thought and feeling in it. This is a plain 
exds idTi, ptpjkoi, and a chapter on Antelucana 
is provided to help nous aulres to think black for a 
time. As a "revelation", however, of "the depth 
of the background" of the Homeric poetry and of the 
extent of the "latent and unexpurgated magic and 
savagery. . . in that unexplored region", the 
chapter is a failure. A discussion of transformations 
in Homer and two quite feeble additions to Professor 
Murray's list of expurgations are far from impressive. 
And one remembers Dr. Parnell's cautions (the latest 
in Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft for 1914, 17 ff.), 
as to the Harrisonian reading, in Themis and elsewhere, 
of the conditions which obtained in the earliest Greece 
we know. Mr. Thomson thinks the Odyssean tradi- 
tion arose in still earlier days, but he can have no 
exact knowledge on the point. 

The disquisitions on the saga and its developments 
contained in this book and Professor Murray's work, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, have their own interest, 
especially for a certain mythologico-anthropological 
school, but they are not relevant to the main position. 
Homerists will demand evidence that the poems grew, 
and for this they are offered nothing of importance 
except a theory of expurgation. Our authors have 
persuaded themselves that there were formerly nasty, 
unpleasant things in the epic. They are not there now, 
or not there in their pristine force and abundance; 
therefore, they must have been purged away, and there- 
fore there must have been expurgators, or an expurga- 
tory Homeric spirit which required ages to operate in. 



